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SPEECH OF UR. PR. FENDALL 
IN CONTINUATION, 

3. Wirey P. Llannis, Receiver of Public Mo- 
ney at Columbus, Mississippt Between the 6th 
of March, 1834, and the 31st of August 1836—an 
interval of more than two years and six months— 


the Secretury of the Treasury sent to Mr, Harris | 
no fewer than fifteen communications, some threat- | 
, some coaxing, and many of ther apologetic, | 


ening 
complaining of his official misconduct. He nei- 


@ier made the returns required by law, nor paid 


over the public moneys; and, as Victor M. Garres- | 
che, ‘appointed to examine the land offices,’ offi- | 


cially stated to the Secretary, he was a notorious 
sol. 
intemperance has been his greatest crime, and that 
the luss of his money has been caused by that of 
his reason; and that, as in algebra, the minus on 
one side has been made plus on the other.’ Nev- 


ertheless, Mr. John I. H. Clairbone, afterwards a | 


sort of ud interim representative in Congress from 
Mississippi, in a letter to the President of the Uni- 
ted States,protesting against the threatened removal 
of Harris, boasts of ‘the honor of an intimate ac- 
quaintance withhim;’ says ‘ Poindexter hates Col. 
Martin with the malignity of a demon; and noth- 
ing would rejoice him more than the expulsion ot 
Gen Harris, whom he knows to be one of the main 
PILLARS Of the Democratic cause, and one of the 
earliest and most distinguished Frienps of the Ap- 
MINISTRATION in Mississippi. His family and con- 


are co-operating with us in the atduous struggle 
which we are now making. ‘They are true Dem- 
ockaTs; and the bank, nullifying, and White par- 
ties would shout “ victory ” at any blow aimed at 
them. We arenow in the midstecf an electioneer- 
ing campaign. Gov. Ruonells, R. Walker, Major 
B. W. Edwards, and myself constitute the Demo- 
cratic Van Buren ticket. Ls will ba a close contest, 
With high respect, I remain your Exceltiency’s 
most obedient servant.’ ‘That the writer of the 
letter was the “ most obedient servant” of 
his “Excellency,” there can be no doubt; but 
it is not easy to imagine that he had a ‘high res- 
pect’ for his correspondent. ‘The letter could not 
be without effect on ‘the action of the Executive.’ 
The topics were too well chosen to fuil of influen- 
cing the quarter to which they were addressed .— 
In this respect Mr. Claiborne’s letter 1s not excel- 
led by Mark Anthony’s oration over the dead body 
of Cesar. It wasdecisive. Harris went on tread- 


* They all consider,’ said Garesche, ‘ that his 


amounted to $128,884 70. He then, on the 3let 
of August, was not dismissed, but, in a letter to the 
President, voluntarily proposed to resign. In his 
letter, this confessed defaulter actually nominated 
his successor! ‘To this, he naturally apprehended 
no objection, as the President had undertaken to 
nominate his own euccessor. ‘1 will,’ says Mr. 
[larris to the President, ‘ take the liberty of recom- 
mending to you for appointment, as my successor, 
Cul. G. D. Boxp, of Attala county. You are 
probably acquainted with his public character, as 
he has been for several years a prominent member 
of our State Legislature, and has been throughout 
an ardent supporter of your Administration c*d an 
unyielding advocate of the principles of democra- 
cy.’ But the good of ‘democracy’ was not it 
_seeins, Mr, Harris’ only motive for the nomination. 
| [Ie had an eye, too, to his own good. ‘This re- 
quest is made in his [Boyd’s] behalf, ia part on my 
own account. As he is my warm personal friend, 
he will willingly afford me any facility in his power 
to trace out and explain any errors which may have 
occurred while the effice was under my charge.’ 
The nomination thus made, and thus enforced, 
was adopted by the President! Boyd was appoin- 
ted. Mr. Harris’s letter led to a“ juggle of state” 
between the President and the Secretary, which 
ended in Mr. Harris’s resigning. The amount of 
his defaleations, subsequently reported, was ONE 
HUNDRED AND NINE THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-EIGHT DOLLARS AND EIGHT CENTS; about 





| twenty thousand dollars less than the amount stated 
nexions are extremely influential, and all of them | 


in Mr. Secretary Woobury’s letter of June 6, 
| 1836. 

4. Gordon D. Boyd, Receiver &c. at Columbus 
Mississippi. Yes, Boyd was appointed under the 
nomination, and “to carry out [the] principles and 
policy” of, his ‘illustrious predecessor.” And he 
did so. This “unyielding advocate of the princi- 
ples of democracy” neglected to make returns, to 
pay over the public money, and even to give the 
bond for the performance of his duty which the 
law required. He soon became a defalter in up- 
wards of fifty five thousand dollars. Mr. Gares- 
che, who appears to have had “the honor of an in- 
timate acquaintance” with Mr. Boyd, and to have 
been a tescher of moral philosophy to the President, 
and physician of his conscience,as well as an exami- 
ner of land offices, informs the Secretary of the 
Treasury,in a letter dated June 14, 1837, that Boyd 
'“seems really penitent;” and that he has perhaps 
‘only ‘been led away from his duty by the example 
‘of his predecessor, and a certain looseness in the 





ing in his own ‘foot steps,’ until, in the summer of coce of morality which here does not move in 90 
1836, the balance of public money in his hands limited a circle as it does with us at home,’ mean- 
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ing himself of course, and, it may be presumed, Mr. 
Van Buren, aod other purists at Washington, Ga- 
resche goes on to say; ‘Another Receiver would 
probably follow ‘in the footsteps’ of the two. You 
will not, therefore, be surprised if I recommend 
his being retained, in preference to another ap- 
pointment; for he has his honds toll now, and 
will not be disposed to speculate any more.’ The 
old fable of the fox and the hedge-hog! The 
hedge-hog wished to drive off the flies which had 
setted on the fox’s eyes and ears. ‘No,’ said the 
fox, ‘they are full now—if they should leave me, a 
fresh swarm would take their places’--pew Receiv- 
ers would follow in the footsteps—“and I should not 

have a drop of blood left in my body.” 
Truly, this Mr. Garesche is a gentleman whose 
knowledge is as various as his business; he seems 
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| commends as a successor to Boyd ‘another warm 
friend of the Administration.” The ‘action of the 
| Executive’ on this recommendation ia not disclosed 
in the Congressional documents, from which exelu- 
sively, I have taken the foregoing facts. But is 
probable that the nominee was not appointed; for 
he seeins to bave forgotten to secure the support of 
Mr. Boyed himself. 
| Boyd's case is exuberant in other topics for our 
instruction; but I pass on to my final illustration 
of this branch of the Report, the caso of 
5. Joun Srencer, Receiver of Public Moneys at 
Tort Wayne, Indiana. ‘This officer failed to make 
the returns of the public money required by law; 
for two months did not pay over a single dollar; for 
nearly five months retained almost a quarter of a 
million of dollars, refused to answer letters from 





the admirable Crichton and Caleb Quotem in a state | the Secretary of the Treasury remonstrating against 
of fusion; he is as deep in sop's fables asin his neglect; usedthe public money; and habitually 


ethics, mathematics, land Jaws, and accounts. Ga- | 
resche thus enforce his argument for retaining Boyd | 
in office; 

‘He will have his bond signed by the same suri- 
ties, and forwarded ina few days to Washington, 
this speaks favorably. He has, moreover, pledged | 
his word that, ifretained, he will strictly obey the | 
law, and receive nothing but specie in payment for | 
lauds.’ | 

Mr. Garesche apparently with great composure, 
says that he has‘enjoined the closing of the land 
office until the bond is completed aud returned.— | 
No land has been sold since the 29:h ultims.? In. 
Boyd’s schedule of assets, he returns 20,000 acres | 
of land, and his interest in half the profits which | 
may be made out of 15,000 acres more. ‘These | 
lands were stated on the floor of Congress to be | 
partof the public domain, which, by virtue of his 
office, he had transferred to himself, either without 
paying a single dollar for them, or by paying for 
them out of the public money, Be this as it may, 
the pecuniary part alone of his defalcation was 
FIFTY-FIVE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FIVE DOLLARS AND FIFTY FoUR cents. Mr. Secre- 
tary Woodbury is of opinion that Boyd’s course was 
‘frank and honorable.’ The principal evidence, 
in the official correspondence, of jis frankness is 
the following ingenious declaration in hia letter of 
July 10, 1837, to the Secretary; *The truth is, / 
amin default.’ This undoubtedly would, in former 
days, been sufficiently ‘frank’ for the decisive ‘ac- 
tion of the Executive.” ‘You will not be surprised’ 
that the Secretary should commend Mr. Boyd for | 
his ‘honorable’ conduct: for you have seen that honor 
moves in avery limited circle, indeed, among ‘us at 
home? 

Of these two Receivers at Columbus, Mississippi, 
one, you have been told, was a ‘main pillar of the 
democratic cause,’ and a ‘true democratic,’ and the 








speculated on moneys paid to him fur public lands. 
On this last head, Nathaniel West, jr, appointed 
examiner of the land office at Fort Wayne, states 
‘that the Government money paid in by one per- 


‘sou has been loaned out by the Keceiver in ex- 


change for uncurrent or not Jand office money, he 
recciving for his own private use the discount as 
agreed upon, and the same Government money 
is passed into the land office, to be again used for 
the like purpose, in pay for the public lands.’ 

This was, surely, a very strong case. But, fel- 
low-citizens, ‘you will uot, therefore, be surprised,’ 
as Mr. Goresche would say, to learn that nothing 
was done with it, It became the duty of Mr. Sena- 
tor Hendricks, as ‘one of the main pillars of the de- 
mocratic cause,’ to arrest ‘the action of the Execu- 
tive, and hedid so. He thus writes to Mr. Secre- 
tary Woodbury, on behalf of Spencer; 

‘It would, to some extent, produce excitement, if 
he were removed; furhe has many warm and in- 


fluential friends both at Fort Wayne and in Dear- 


born county, from which he removed to his present 
residence. Better let it alone! 

And it wae lIcft be. 

In a letter to the Secretary, written a few weeks 
after, by Mr. Spencer, in excuse for his neglect to 
pay over the public money, be brings forward these 
friends in the the following ‘frank’ terms; 

‘My Democratic Farenps think that I ought not 
to leave until after we hold our election for Presi- 
dent on the 7thof November, which I have conclu- 
ded to await; and shall leave on that evening or 
the next morning, to deposite, with all the funds 
in hand up to that time.” 

Spencer on the 23d of August, 1836, was a de- 
faulter to the amount of five thousand two hundred 


and sixty dollars and eighty-four cents. He is 
still in office. 





‘ardent supporter’ of President Jackson's ‘Admin- 


istration, and an ‘unyielding advocate of the prin- | 


ciples of democracy.’ Mr. Garesche, nothing- 


daunted by these precedents, in a letter dated Oc | the spoils system. ‘T 


tober 12, 1837, to Mr. Secretary Woodbury, re- 





Theae cases fellow-citizens of the Receivers 
Linn, Hannis, Boyp, and Srencer, are only four 
out of scores of similar defalcation in a single 
branch of the public service, a few ‘beauties’ of 
hey fully sustain the passage 
'of the report which they relate to; they show you 
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the public Treasury plundered not only with impu- | zier, because he was ‘a fit character,’ was ap- 
nity but with triumph. | pointed to succeed the removed officer, 
Let us now pause fora moment to contemplate! Tow slight are these cases, in either their pecu- 
the contrasted “AacTION OF THE EXECUTIVE” IN niary or moral aspect, when compared with the 
orumur pays. Materials for exact comparison do! modern examples which we have just contempla- 
not indeed exist; for such peculations are without ted! Yet as the ‘public good’ forbade toleration of 
precedent in our history, But wetmay derive in-| official misconduct, the Secretaries, Hamilton and 
struction from the minor examples. During the| Wolcott, recommend, and the President directed, 
Presidency of Wasuincron, that “truest” of all| the dismissal of the offenders. And, in such a 
“democrats” in any constitutional sense of the | course,we see the reason why similar transgressions 
word, billa to the amount of three thousand dollars | were go rare. While the Father of his country pre- 
had been drawn on the collector of Tappahan-| sided over its councils, and so long as his example 
nock, and had been returned protested. Anrxan-/| influenced them, no man was appointed to office 
pew Haminron, then Secretary of the Treasury, | unless he was a ‘fit character;’ and if an officer- 
addressed a communication to the President sta-| misvehaved, no partisan mediator dared to intere 
ting the fact, and added: | cede for him on the ground that he was a ‘pillar’ of 
‘This conduct, though I trust proceeding from! this party or the other; that his removal would pro- 
no ill motive in the collector, is of a nature so fa-| duce excitement;’ that he had ‘many warm and in- 
tal to the punctual collection of the revenue, and | fluential friends; that ‘his family connexions’ were 
at the same time so vitally injurious to the public | ‘extremely influential,’ that he was in the midst of 
credit, that I cannot forbear to submit it as my opin- | an electioneering campaign;’ and so ‘better let it 
ion that the public good requires the superscding of | be,” &c. Who would have ventured to urge such 
the officer.” defences to Alexander Hamilton? To him ‘whose 
And the officer was ‘superseded. A few months | bosom would have glowed like a furnace at its own 
after, the collector at Yorktown ‘suffered Treasury | whispers of reproach;’ to him of whom, in noticing 
drafts to return unpaid, who were drawn upon mo-|a calumny affecting his personal honor, his great 
neys reported by him to be in his hands. All the | antagonist, Thomas Jefferson, has said, ‘Impossi- 
drafis which were at first declined were afterwards | ble as to Hamilton—he was far above that!’ So 
paid.” Mr. Hamilton apprized the President of | too, was Oliver Wolcott ‘far above’ the approaches 
these facts; transmitted to him the collector’s ‘let-| by which peculation sought and found and found 
ters of apology on the subject,’ and said: pardon, and even favor, from a shivering succes- 
‘I perceive nothing substantially to distinguish| sor. And when we ascend to Washington—can 
this case from that of the collector of ‘Tappshamock, | any human mind conceive it possible that the lan- 
who was lately suyerseded on a similar account. — | guage of Claiborne and Harris toa President of 
Nor can I forbear, however painful the task, to sub-| the United States would have been addressed by 
mit it as my opinion, in this case as in that cage, | any sane man, high or low, emperor or beggar, in 
that the good of the public service requires a dis-|the whole world, to President Washington—to 
placement of the officer. Punctuality in this res-| Grorcy Wasminoron? No, fellow-citizens, you 
pect is too indispensable not to be made the iavari-| feel and know—I see you do—that the first base 
able condition of continuance in office.’ word had hardly escaped the lips of the tempter be- 
And the officer was displaced. fore he would have prayed—perhaps the earliest 
And so, after Mr. Hamilton had retired from the | and only prayer of his life—that the earth might 
Treasury Department, his successor, OLtver Wot-| open and ingulf him! 
coTT, transmitted to the President documents show-| ‘Te few cases, mere samples of a multitude, 


ing that the collector at Vienna, in Maryland, had! which have been cited, exhibit a picture that can 
‘neglected his duty in failing to collect, or to insti-! scarcely be made darker than itis. But a few 
tute in season, suits for the recovery of bon’s for | touches must be added. The present Chief Magis- 
duties due to the United States.” ‘The Secretary | trate, when a Senator of the United States, was 
also stated: one of a committee which reported the noted bill 
‘The collector has moreover failed to pay certain | «for securing in office faithful collectors and disbur- 
drafts, drawn on him by the Treasurer of the Uni-| sers of the revenue, and displacing defaulters."**— 
ted States, for moneys appearing by returns to the | fe was afterwards a prominent member of an Ad: 
Treasury to be on hand; and in this respect he is | ministration whose practice directly reversed the 
‘found to be in the eame predicament as the collec- | doctrines of the bill; which ‘displaced faithful col- 
tors of York and Tappahannock, who were super-| jectors, &c. and ‘secured in office defaulters.’— 
seded. When he became himself the head of the Govern- 
‘The Secretary is firmly of opinion that the good | ment, he ‘carried out’ this ‘policy’ by retaining in 
of the public service requires that this officer | office Boyd, Spencer, and the like. : And yet, it 
should be displaced; and, from inquiries which he| would seem, that in theory he was still wedded to 
has made of Mr. Murray, of the House of Repre-| the doctrines of his report, for, in his message of 
sentatives, he is induced to believe that James F'ra- | December 4, 1838, he shudders ‘at the impropriety 
zier is a fit character to eucceed to the office.’ of diverting public money to private purposeses,’ 
And this collector was displaced, and Mr. Fra-! and even urges on Congress that ‘the application 
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of public money by an officer of Government to 
private uses should be made a felony, and visited 
with severe and ignomivious punishment,’ Thus, on 
his own showing, men whom he kept in olfices of | 
high trust and responsitliiy deserved to be on thy 
penitentiary. Isit conceivable that a President 
who feared to displace official robbers lest their re- 
moval should ‘produce excitement,” and Secause 
they-had ‘warm ead influential friends,’ would dare 
to enforce new penal laws eguinst them? No.— 
But, while he denounced the offence, and thus got 
credit, like Joseph Surface, fora fine ‘sentiment,’ 
he hugged the offender. In the Blue Book for | 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, and | 
in the Blue Book for September, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-nine, you will find the name of ‘John. 
Spencer’ as receiver of the land office at Fort. 
Wayne, Indiana. 

This timidity at head-quarters is the necessary re 
result of the principle that 


Tue Pucuc Orricrs are THE Property or A 
Parry. 

It is a law of the spoils system—a law founded | 
in the very nature of man—that the subordinate 
becomes a viceroy overthe superior. At an early. 
period of our Government, Congress decided that 
the President exclusively had the constitutional | 
power of removal; and, however unsparingly it has| 
been exerted in later years, yet on occasion loudly | 
invoking its exercise, it has slept, because the Ex- | 
ecutive was without moral strength to punish a 
powerful delinquent. 

The Constitution deciares that ‘the Executive 
power shall be vested in a President of the United | 
States of America;’ but when factious combinations | 
succeeded in placing this Constitution in the hands | 
of the spoils party the Executive power was distribu- | 
ted among the small Warwicks—the king-makers | 
of the several towns, villages, and neigh)horhoods | 
of the country. These local cabals dictated remo- | 
vals and appointments io their respective districts; 
and the dictation was obeyed by even that 

“Fiery etter cap, that fractious chiel, 

As bot as ginger, and as etiff as steel.” 
the indomitable Jackson. You remember the facts 
which were brought to light in the firet year of his 
Presidency, by a squabble for ‘rewards’ in a prin- 
cipal city of the Union. ‘Those ‘Boston disclosures’ 
proved that, in advance of his election, a junta in 
Boston had apportioned each man’s share ef the 














spoils; and that, whon elected, he disposed of the | 
Federal offices in Boston in exact conformity with | 
the plan transmitted tohim. You remember, too, | 
the removal of an officer at Russell, in Massachu- | 
setts, and the appointment of a successor, on a re- 
quistion signed by persons representing themselves 
to be the party committee of the village. The suc. | 
cessor turned out to be a common vagabond, end | 
the signers to be men of straw. But the hoax as. | 
certained a principle. You remember a thousand 

other instances in which the President of the Uni- 

ted States was a mere clerk for registering the e- | 
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dicts of ‘pillars of the democratic cause.’ But 
there is one case with which you are perhaps less 
familiar, When our present generalissimo, Mr, 
Van Buren, bad tho ‘glory’ of serving in a civil ca. 
pacity, that of Secretary of State, under his ‘vene- 
rated chicf,’ and just after his ‘glory’ began to bud 
he received an order from Louisiana for certain re- 
movals and appointments. Ilis answer, which 
is brief, pithy, and somewhat of a curiosity, you 
will find at page 2703 of the eighth volume of that 
useful work, Gales & Seaton’s Register of Con- 
gressional Debates. It bears date April 20, 1829, 
and is inthe following words: 

“My Drar Str: ! have the honor of acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of yours of the 21st ult. and of in- 
forming you that the removals and appointments 
which you recommended were made onthe day 
your letter was received.’ 

‘With respect, your friend, &c.’ 

You will not, Iam sure, ‘be surprised’ at this 
letter; or, if you are, it will be only at the long in- 
terval between the date of Mr. Overton's letter 
and that of the answer. ‘This, however, is easily 
explained. Mr. Van Buren did not take posses: 
sion of the State Department for some time after 
his appointment; his ‘democratic friends’ thinking 
that he fought not to leave’ New York until after 
he had drilled some of ‘our elections.’ But the mo. 
ment he got his orders he obeyed them. ‘The re- 
movals and appointments which you recommended 
were made on the day your letter was received.’ 

The authority which could command, was of 
course competent to prevent removals from office. 
It was exercised as boldly, and submitted to as 
tamely, in the one class of cases as in the other. 
Examine fellow-citizeng, the official correspondence 
between the peculators, the Secretary of the ‘Trea- 
sury, and the special agents of the Government— 
the thieves, the arch thief-catcher, and his beagles. 
You will find the peculators and their advocates 
writing with the confidence of men who felt their 
ground, and knew that it was strong; ‘the truth is I 
am in default,’ and you must admit itis ‘frank and 
honorable’ in me to say so; but I have ‘many warm 
and influential friends;’ my ‘family and connexions 
are extremely influential ;’ I am ‘in the midst of an 
electioueering campaign; ‘it will be a close con- 
test;? lam a ‘distinguished friend of the Adminis- 
tration; a ‘true democrat;* and a ‘main pillar of 
the demoeratic cause; my removel, would produce 
excitement;’ ‘better let it be,’ and, at any rate, if 
Curtis, Wisr, and their ‘assocraTes’ wont ‘let it 
be,’ if they will insist that the People suaxu nor be 
stripped naked of aut their money—wnor be left 
without a dollar to go to market with—at least give 


}me the option of resigning, and put some ‘warm 


personal friend’ in my place who will figure down 
the balance against me. But I advise you neither 
to dismiss me, nor allow me to resign—beware of 





*Seo Report on Executive Patronage, May 4, 
1826, Senate Documents Ist session 19th Con- 
gress, vol. 4, No. 88, p. 7. 
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the consequences!—keep me in oflice--only give | tain papers, among which were ‘the papers and re- 
meachance of stealing again, and I ‘pledge my | commendations in favor of the appointment of the 
word,’ nay my “honor” that | wont do it. ‘Vhis is) present postmaster, Alfeed Hocker.? Mr. Keadall 
the tone of the defaulters while the Secretary of the | refused to send the papers, remarking, ‘In justice 
Treasury is not merely ‘afraid to strike,’ but crou- ton persecuted fellow-citizen, | deem it proper to 
ches before his too powerful vassal, and the Gov- | add, that Alfred Hocker’s private character is be- 
ernment missionary amuses himself withthe game | lieved to be without blemish, and his qualifications 
going on between the Administration aud its ‘pil-| undoubted; and that, to hunt him through life for 
lars,’ and acts, like an auctioneer, as agent for both | an error of opinion, in a particular case, as to his 
parties. |legal power, appears to be as unjust as it would be 

One of the most remarkable features of the re-|inhuman.’* Hocker and Kendall ‘fellow-citizens!’ 
port of the last Investigating Committee, is the dic- | Yes, truly, they areso. But, just now, there is no 
tatorial tone of Mr. [loyt, the present Collector at fellowshipin their fortunes. ‘Citizen’ Hocker, af- 
New York, in his correspondence with the Secre- | teranother ‘decent delay,’ fell into a second ‘error 
tary of the Treasury. He attempted the same | of opinion.” Having before determinded that he 
tone towards the committee, but soon found that | was bound to obey the law against stealing only as 
they were made of ‘sterner stuff.’ he understood it, and understanding that it did not 

Your knowledge of human nature will tel! you! apply to poll-books, or, if it did, that it was uncon- 
that insubordination is by no means inconsistent | stitutional; and being sustained in this construction 
with servility, Mr. Bond, in his celebrated speech, by the ‘action of the Executive’ appointing bim 
delivered in April, 1838, in the House of Repre- | to an office of trust, he went only’a single step 
sentatives, mentions a case in which the Attorney | further when he satisfied himself that the law against 
General, the legal adviser of the Governinent, had | stealing money was unconstitutional. And so he 
given an opinion; that President Jackson endorsed | stole money. As the Kentucky authorities how- 
on the opinion: ‘Mr. Butler has not examined this ever, ‘understood’ that this law was constitutional, 
case with his usual care, let this paper be referred and binding on every body, and were about to visit 
back to him, with a copy of the charter, for his re- | ‘with severe and ignominious punishment’ his ‘er- 
consideration ;’ and that accordingly, the Attorney | ror of opinion’ on the subject,he ran away. And, 
General gave a new opinion in conformity with the | alas! citizen Hocker is now only ex postmaster.— 
President’s mandate. Some, of you here present, But ‘citizen’ Kendall is still a Postmaster General. 
know more than Mr. Bord of this case; and know | The drama, in which he is a ‘star’ performer, is still 
something also of another just like it. One gentle-| acting. The fifth act is yet to be played. Before 
man is fully and exactly informed on the subject; | the curtain falls, other than merely poetical justice 
and he will, 1 hope, state the facts to you before | will doubtless be administered to his ‘errors of opin- 
we adjourn, ‘ion.’ 

The right vested by the ‘spoils system’ in cabals,| In the transfer of Executive authority, it was not 
and ever in individuals, to demand the public offi- | to be expected that the public press should be for- 
ces as private wag so well understood that the Pres- | gotten. Accordingly we find that, under the spoils 
ident’s chancellor, Garesche, in his letter of Octo- | system, editors of ncwspapers have been important 
ber 12, 1837, calls a warm friend of the Admins- | constituents of ‘the power behind the throne, great- 
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tration, who wanted office, not an applicant but a 
‘postulant.’ This significant has been engrafted 
by the Reformers on our language, just as new 
words were coined in France to suit the every va- 
rying atrocities of her revolution. 

Lome of the services in which the Executive has 
recognised a title to this new species of property, 
were of a nature which, in the judgment of man- 
kind, ought to have doomed the ‘postulant’ of office 
to a felon’s cell. Youremsmber thatin 1833, one 
Hocker, sheriff of Lincoln county, in Kentucky, 
fraudulently ‘withheld,’ as he called it, the poll- 
books of that county, and thus prevented the re- 
turn of a representative to Congress, wliom the 
People had elected against the wishes of Mr. Van 
Buren’s ‘venerated chief.’ ‘This service was so 
highly valued, that after a decent delay, Hocker 
was made postmaster, the incumbent of the office 
having been displaced to make room for him. Af- 
terwards, in 1837, iho chairman of the committee 
for inquiring into the condition of the Executive 
Departments, &c. addressed a letter to the Post- 
master General requesting for the committee cer- 





er than the throne itsclf.? This topic is an end- 
less one, and itis. too familiar to justify illustration. 
But the peculiarity of one example deserves no- 
tice. It has recently been proved, by a sworn and 
unimpeachable witness, that, in a caso, which the 
President of the United States had under examina- 
tion, that high officer thus. appealed to the editor of 
his official journal—his ‘Moniteur:’ ‘We can’t. al- 
low Gouverneur’s claims—they rest on equitable 
principles; Blair, can we?’ and that the answer 
was, ‘Pooh, no, certainly not.’ 

Of most of the evils which the Reformers have 
devulged the country, the proximate cause is the 
President’s abuse of the 

ApporintinGc AND Removine Power. 

To follow out this. topic into its.details, or to 
animadvert on the proscription which is its. promi- 
nent feature, would detain you here till daybreak, 
and it would then be unexhausted. But it is im- 
portant that your.attention should be called to the 
nativity of the abuse. President Jackson was.in- 


*See Rep. No. 194, [l. R. 24th Cong. 2d ses, Jour- 








‘of Committeep,*, 74. 
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augurated on the 4th of March 1829. The Sen 
ate a co-ordinate branch of the Executive power, 
after remaining in session till the 16h, on that day 


informed the President that it was ‘ready to ad- 
journ, ir he had no further cor:munication to 
make;’ the constitutional inport of which assu- 
rance was, that be knew ef no public bustness to 


be acted on.in which te Sena alt to par- 
ticipate. This declaration Was 
days after he iid most solemnly sworn before the 
Chief Justice of the United States, *] will faithtul- 
ly execute the oilice of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States” The Senate adjourned on the 17th of 
March. On the 20th three cays afterwards, cer- 
tain removals and appointments were announced 
in the official journal of the Government, which it 
was publicly known had been determined on wee 
before. And then the work ‘went bravely on.’— 
Among the ‘reforms’ g: zetted on the 25th of April 
were the ‘displacing’ of thai ‘faithful collector.’ Jona- 
than Thompson, and the appointment of Samnel 
Swartwout as his successor, who was ‘secured in of- 
fice’ till he had stolen (‘withheld,’ I believe, is the 
word used by the Jackson 2nd Van Buren classics) 
the ‘good round sum’ of OnE MILLION TWO HUN- 
DRED AND TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND SEVEN HUN: | 
DRED AND FIVE DOLLARS AND SIXTY-NINE CENTS.— | 
Mr, Swartwout had formerly been committed to, 
prison ona charge of high treason, and, in the 
opinion of some of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, ought to have been tried on it; and he was 
notorious asan ardent, dashing adventurer. But, 
because he was a partisan and eulogist of the Pre- 
sident, and, perhaps, for ciher person] reaso 
more mysterious, his maviiest unfitness for the of 
fice was disregarded, and he was appointed collee: 
tor at a port where ‘the customs collected,’ as Mr. 
Secretary Woodbury declares, ‘equal nearly two-' 
thirds of the whole amount in ali the United S:ates?!” | 
And so, John Duer, Attorney of the United 
States for the Southern district of New York, a 
lawyer of the highest character, professional and 
personal, famed as well for his business habits as 
fer his learning, eloquence and integrity, was ‘dis- 
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tion to the subject doubted that, with more time for 
scrutiny, the committee would have discovered the 
peculation to be much larger. 

During the recess of the Senate in 1829, Joseph 
Hulman Receiver of public moneys at Fort Wayne, 
in Indiana, was removed, for no reason, except his 
preference of Mr. Adams over Gen. Jackson as 
a candidate for the Presidency, and Jonathan Me- 
Carty was appointed in his place. Mr. McCarty 
resigning, John Spencer was appointed his succes- 
sor; and you have already seen the result of this 
experiment on the removing power. 

‘The report particularizes an abuse of the ap- 
pointing and removing power, which, as it escaped 
punishment, shook our institutions to their very 
foundation—the dismissal of Wm. J. Duane, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, from office because he refu- 
ped turemove, at the bidding of the President, the 
public money from the place where the law had 
placed it, and directed it to remain; and the ap- 
oointment of a successor for the avowed purpose 
sf defeating the Legislative will. Among the more 
authori'ative indications of the shock of the public 
mind produced by this proceeding of the Presi- 
dent—in “taking the responsibility,” as he called 
it, of violating a law of the land—was a series of 
resolutions passed by the Legislature of Virginia 
—of Virernia, the mother and the nurse of the 
federal Constitution. ‘two of the resolutions 
were as follows: 

‘Resolved by the General Assembly, That the 
recent act of the President of the United States, 
excruing a control over the public deposites, by cau- 
sing them tobe withheld and withdrawn, on his 
own responsibility, from the United States bank, in 
which they had been ordered to be placed by tne 
act of Congress chartering said bank, is, in the 
judgment of the General Assembly a dangerous 
and alarming assumption of power by that cfficer, 
which cannot be too strongly condemned. 

‘2. Resolved, That while the General Assem- 
bly will ever be ready to sustain the Pretident in 
the exercise of all such powers as the Constitution 
has confided to him, they nevertheless cannot but 
regard with apprehensicn and distrust the disposi- 
tion to extend his official authority beyond its just 


placed’ to make room for a political agent of Mr. 
Van Buren. When the new officer’e voracity had 
become intolerable he resigned and was succeeded 
by Wm. M. Price. As a lawyer, this man was 
known chiefly, for his agility in the old Barley 


and proper limits, which he has so clearly manifes- 
ted in his recent interference with the ‘Treasury 
Department of the I’ederal Government, in the ex- 
-ercise of a sound discretion which Congress has 
confided to the Ifead of that Department alone.” 
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courts; and it has since been proved, by sworn. 
witnesses, that he was utterly without responsibili- | 
ty, in either property or morals. One of them 


! 
swears, ‘I never saw the day when I would trust, 


him with two hundred dollars.’ But he was a busy 
partisan, and therefore was appointed to an office, 
in which he has boasted that several millions of 
dollars passed through his hands. Passed through! 
Notexactly. Sevenry-rwo THOUSAND ONE HUN- 
DRED AND TWENTY-FOUR DOLLARS ate shown by 
the last Investigating Committee to have stuck to 


I need uot detain you by enumerating examples 
of the contempt of the Senate which is so striking 
a feature of the new Administration system. You 
remember President Jackson’s espionage over that 
body; his practice of availing himself of casual ab- 
sences of Senators to nominate favorites for office, 
whose rejection in a full Senate bad been shown, or 
was expected to be, certain: his appointment du- 
ring the recess, of persons previously rejected by 
the Senate; and, in other cases of similar contuma- 
cy on the part of the Senate, his keeping the office 





his hands; and no man who had turned his atten- 
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‘vacant and its duties undischarged throughout a 
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new Congressional session. The case of Samue!) 
Gwin must be a fresh one tov your memories, ‘I'his 
man, a clerk in the Post Office Department, was, 
in December, 1831, nominated as register of the 
land office at Mount Salus, in Mississippi, and re- 
jected—nearly one half of the Senators voted a- 
gainst him being Administration men. In June 
following he was re-nominated, on the strength of 
recommendatory letters, which as there was pow- 
erful circumstantial evidence to show,were promp- 
ted by the President himself. ‘The Senate, never- 
theless, laid the nomination on the the table, and 
joformed the President that it was not their inten- 
tion to take it upduring the session. On the 16th 
of July, the President having informed them ‘that 
he had no further communication to make,’ the 
Senate adjourned sine die. On the 24th of July, 
the official gazette announced that the President 
had appointed Samuel Gwin, to be register of 
the Jand office at Mount Salus! ‘This movement 
siartled the whole nation, except one indivual— 


another Gwin, said to be a kinsman of the new re- | 


gister. Ho thought it a capital hit; and at a din- 
ner-party in Mississipppi, in the blasphemous exu- 
berance of family gratitude, gave the following 
toast: ‘Jackson, as near as can be, a fac simile of 
the Rock of Ages. ‘Those who place their confi- 
dence in him cannot fail.” 


A case scarcely less memorable than Gwin’s is 
exhibited in the history of the mission to Kogland. 
The Senate refused to confirma Mr. Van Buren’s 
nomioation as Minister, because, when Secretary of 
State,he had begged pardon of the King of Engiand 
for the conduct of his own couniry about the colo- 
sial trade. ‘The President, from the conjoined mo- 
tives of personal pique and party policy, refused to 


make anew nomination for years, and then nomina- | 


ted the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
who appointed all the commitees of that [louse 
having in his pocket the promise of the mission.— 
The doctrine of the relations between the Presi- 
dent and the Speaker has been semi-officially sta- 
ted, since Mr. Van Buren’s accession to the Presi- 
dency, to be as follows: 


‘As the representative of the majority electing 
him, (the Speaker,) that majority is made responsi- 
ble to their immediate constituents, and when that 


majority sustains an Adminstration, the Executive | 


head, and all associated with him, are in some 
sort held answerable to the nation tor the Speaker’s 
selection of eminent men of both parties, capable 
and willing to conduct the closest and severest 
scrutiny.’ 

We should not dismiss this topic without noti- 
cing the settled practice of the Executive to coufer 
offices on unsuccessful candidates for the favor of 
the People. This abuse of the appointing power 
tempts every man who holds a trust from the Peo- 
ple to discharge it subserviently to the Executive,by 
assuring him that, let the worst come to the worst, 
let the people reject him for violating their will, the 
President will take care of him. 
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Tue InTeRFEeRENcE or Feperat OrFicers IN 
LLEecTIons 

Is assigned in the report, as a cause for the ‘a. 
larm’ which you are sounding. Attempts to tam- 
per with elections have ever been justly regarded 
as vital stabs to public liberty. One of the heayi- 
est charges in the English Bill of Rights against 
James II, was his ‘ violating the freedom of election 
of members to seats in Parliament.’ 

Mr. Jefferson, before he was President, expres- 
sed his opinion on thissubject in the following words: 

‘One thing [ will say, that, as to the future, in- 
terferences with elections, whether of the State or 
General Governments, by officers of the latter, 
should be deemed cause of removal; because the 
constitutional remedy by the elective princip'e be- 
comes nothing, if it may be smothered by the e- 














normous patronage of the General Government.’ 

Shortly afier his election to the Presidency, he 
‘manifested his determination to conform his prac- 
| tice to his theory, by causing the several Heads of 
Departments to issue a circular, which says: 

“lhe President of the United States has seen, 
with dissatisfaction, oflicers of the General Govern- 
ment taking, on various occasions, active parts in 
elections of public functionaries, whether of the 
General or the State Governments. Freedom of 
elections being essential to the mutual indepen- 
dence of Governments, and of the different bran- 
ches of the same government, so vitally cherished 
| by our constitutions, it is deemed improper for offi- 
|cers depending on tho Executive of the Union to 
attempt to control or influence the free exercise of 
ihe elective right. ‘This Lam instructed, therefore, 
to notify to all officers within my department, hol- 
ding their appointments under the authority of the 
President directly, and to desire them to notify to 
all subordinate to them. The right of any officer 
to give his vote at elections asa qualified citizen, is 
not meant to be restrained, nor, however given, 
shall it have any effectto his prejudice; but itis 
expected that he will not attempt to influence the 
votes of others, nor take any part in the business of 
electioneering, that being deemed inconsistent with 
the Spirit of the Constitution, and bis duties to it.’ 

President Jackson, who claimed to be a ‘second 
Jefferson,’ in his inaugural address, said: 

‘The recent demonstration of public sentiment 
inscribes on the list of Executive duties, in charac- 
ters too legible to be overlooked, the task of reform 
which will require particularly, the correction of 
those abuses that have brought the patronage of 
the Federal Government into conflict with the free- 
dom of elections, and the counteraction of those 
!eauses which have distributed the rightful course 
‘of appointment, aud have placed, or continued, 
power in unfaithful or incompetent hands.’ 

You all know that this passage is a slander on 
Mr. Adams, for which, in an analogous case be- 
tween private persons, a jury would have given 
vindictive damages. But we are not now con- 
cerned with this aspect of it. You have already 
seen whether or not Presidents Jackson and Van 
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Buren have pursued a ‘rightful course of appoint 
ment,’ and you feel into what sort of ‘hands’ they 
have ‘placed or continued power.’ We have now 
only to do with the denunciation of abuses bring- 
ing ‘the patronage of the Federal Gove rnment into 
conflict with the freedom of elections.’ President 
Jackson’s practice on this subject was im tremen 
dous ‘conflict’ with his professions; and President 
Van Buren has, indeed, been an ‘instrument to 
carry out [his] principles and policy’ in regard to 
it, “to perfect the work which he [had] so glorious- 
ly begun.’ 

If any thing were wanting to perfect the title of 
their ‘principles and policy’ to public abhorrence, 
it would be found in their dedication of the patron- 
age of the Government toelectioncering purp ses. 
Without venturing on the wide field of the country 
at large, let us pluck a few flowers in the garcen-- 
the National Metropolis—our owncity, And first 
for the Cabinet ‘improper.’ When Atmos Kendall 
received the appointment of Fourth Auditor as his 
share of the spoils, he issued a circular discontinu 
ing some newspapers taken at the office, because - 
they did not ‘assisi’ htm ‘in settling the accounts 
of the United States Navy.’ In the tone of a Caio, 
he said: 

‘The interest of the country demands that this 
office shall be filled with men of business, and not 
with babbling politicians. Partisan feelings shall | 
not enter here, if I can shut them out. To 
others belong the whole business of electioneering; 
to me and my clerks other duties are assigned.— 
Thein I shall endeavor to discharge in the spirit of 
reform, which has made Gencra! Jackson President. 

‘Vain, I may be, pround Lam, that the President 
has given me an opportunity to aid him in proving 
that reform is not an empty sound, and is not to 
apply merely to a change of men.’ | 

Circumstances soon threw suspicion on these pat- 
riotic declarations; but the ‘hireling,’ as he properly 
calls himself, was not unearthed til] 18382. ‘Then 
we finda letter from this same Mr. Kendall to a 
correspondent in Kentucky, of which the following 
is an extract: 

‘Dear Sir: I take the liberty to enclose you 
certain proposals, which speak for themselves.—-_ 
The People need only correct information, and the 
proposed paper will give it on the cheapest terms. | 
It is intended to reach every neighborhood in the 
Union, and it is particularly desirable that it shou!d 
be circulated through Kentucky. It will render, 
essential service in all your elections. Will you’ 
take the trouble, for the sake of our good cause, to 
raise a subscription in your quarter, and make a 
speedy return ofnamesand money? The time four 
action is at hand.’ 

_ About the same time, Elijah Haywood, Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, thus wrote toa 
correspondent in Ghio: 

‘Sir: I send you the second number of the Ex. | 
tra Globe. tis one dollar for thirty numbers. — | 
As it is of the greatest importance in the approvchi- | 
ing co::test forthe Presidency that this paper should | 
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‘eiectioncered on a new plan. 


which fills nine columns of the Globe. 
document appeared, ‘ihe first idea that struck you,’ 
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be circulated and read in every neighborhood in 
Ohio, can you procure five or ten subscribers for it 
inyour vicinity? Ifyou can, and do, you may 
transmit the money (o me,and I will see the papers 
forwarded to such persons and post offices as you 
shall direct. ‘The back numbers will be sent.’ 

President Jackson had, the year before, given 
Mr. Ikendall to understand that the sort of ‘aid’ he 
wanted was not an ‘empty sound,’ by franking let- 
ters himself, of which the object was to promote 
his nomination tothe Presidency for a second term 
—bitterly bostile as he was to bringing ‘the pat- 
ronage of the Feceral Government into conflict 
with the freedom of elections; and though his lan- 
guage, in his first message to Congress, was that 
the Covstitution ought to be amended so as ‘to li- 
mit the service of the Chief Magistrate to a single 
term.’ ‘The instance mentioned in the report shows 


that President Jackson’s example of electioneering 


for himself was imitated, and that his ‘principles 
and policy, in this respect, were ‘carried out’ by 
his successor—his Augustulus in the empire. 
President Jackson’s Secretary of War, Mr. Cass, 
He became an e- 
laborate newspaper assailant of the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in the Worcestor’s case—the law, as 
laid down by the Court, not suiting the Georgia 
elections. 
President Van Burea’s Cubinet appears to have 
been so far as electioneering is concerned, as much 
ofa ‘unit’as President Jackson’s was. You have 
secn Mr. Poinsett, the Secietary of War, in- 
flamed by a generous rivalry of his predecessor, 
Mr. Cass, directly attempting, by letters missive, to 
prevent the re-election to Congress of Mr. Legare, 
who, in performing, with characteristic firmness 
and ability, his duty to the People, had sinned, be- 
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'yond forgiveness, ogainst the Administration.— 


You recollect Mr, Attorney General Butler’s letter 
addressed to Mr. Hlugh A. Garland. The object 
of this performance was to convince the People of 
Virginia, that though Mr. Van Buren had confes- 
sedly electioneered to prevent the re-election of 
James Maptson to the Presidency, yet Mr. Van 
Buren was the good friend, admirer, and even the 
supporter of Mr. Madison! Mr. Butler was suc- 
ceeded, as Attorney General, by Mr. Grundy, 
who took up the same subject as among the unfin- 
ished business of the office; thinking, perhaps, that 
‘Mr. Butler bad not examined the case with his u- 
sual care.’ Mr. Grundy took more pains with il; 
for he writ an epistle to Mr. A. O. P. Nicholson, 
When this 


fellow-citizens, probably was, that Mr. Grundy had 


said in the Senate of the United States, “when I see 


‘an office-holder interfering in elections, the first 
‘idea that strikes me is, that he is thinking of his 
‘office and his bread; and therefore an UNFIT ADVI- 
‘srr of those whose only object is the public good.” 
The next idea that struck you was, perhaps, the no 
less impressive speech of Mr. Senator Buchannan, 
onthe floor of the House of Representatives:— 
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